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THE RURAL CHURCH 


The awakening of the rural church to grapple with the living 
problems of farm life is full of inspiration to those who dwell in 
cities as well as to those who live in the open country. Many have 
thought of the playground and recreation problem as a city 
problem. Playgrounds and recreation centers in the open country 
are now an established fact. More than that the rural minister is 
having a large part in the rural recreation movement. 

Some of the stories of the evolution of semi-conscious rural 
churches into potent social centers read like romances. A rural 
church organizing base ball teams! The rural minister an athletic 
coach! The summer business meeting of one church held between 
dances at a barn dance! Card parties ending in hymn-singing and 
even in prayer meetings! 

In many instances the rural minister renders his largest service 
by co-operating with others in making the rural school the recrea- 
tion center where all without regard to creed unite, sharing in the 
common community comradeship. In this issue of THE PLay- 
GROUND are told the stories of a few of the rural church leaders. 


RECREATION IN A RURAL COMMUNITY IN ILLINOIS * 
Rev. M. B. McNutt 
Plainfield, Illinois 


“There were boys and girls playing in the streets.” 

What a picture the Scriptures have given us here of the better 
land! It is a clue to happiness in this land. The church is 
learning more and more that man needs to play as well as to pray. 
The personal equipment in the old time country church was a Bible, 
and a hymn book. Religion and the church were associated mostly 
with Sunday and Sunday clothes. A base ball bat, a tennis racket, 
a crokinole board or a playlet would have been entirely out of 
place in the rural church of our fathers. Religion was altogether 
a serious, sober business. So serious that if anyone dared to be 


* Address given at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, June 6, 1912 
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funny in a so-called religious act, he was considered guilty of 
unpardonable levity ! 

It was a sin to whistle on Sunday, or to go to the woods to 
hear and to see the birds, or to gather wild flowers, or to pick 
wintergreen or birch bark. But the time is coming, and now is, 
when it is not only not a sin to have a good time, but when the 
church is actually lending a hand in recreation. “A merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine.” If I were preaching a sermon this 
morning, that would be my text. A good laugh and a good game 
is a tonic to body, mind and spirit. The rural church has been 
far too slow to recognize this need of play and recreation. The 
old and the young alike need them—to the young they are absolutely 
indispensable. 

We shall always be thankful for the emphasis which the church 
has put upon Bible study, the catechism, and the singing of psalms 
and hymns, and spiritual songs. But what does it avail for a boy 
or a girl to recite the Bible and the catechism one day in the week 
as long as they are turned over to “the world, the flesh and the 
devil” six days in the week to find their sport? 

People do wrong mostly in their leisure moments. An old 
Scotch elder’s boy recited the catechism beautifully and learned his 
Bible verses faithfully, but he was permitted to play with the gang 
at the cross-roads blacksmith shop, which taught him to swear, to 
smoke and to chew tobacco, and still worse, initiated him in the 
first steps of an immoral life, and the old gentleman couldn’t 
understand why his boy went wrong. I have had country boys 
and girls tell me that they would not join the 
church because they would have to give up 
their fun. It is a sad commentary on the 
rural church that young people get the impression from it that a 
good time is inconsistent with church standards. A good time 
ought not to mean shady or degrading sports. Where the rural 
church provides no wholesome recreation, the questionable amuse- 
ments are very often the only alternative. The great mistake 
which the church has long been making is forbidding her young 
people to participate in what is usually considered questionable 
amusement or wholesome pastime under contaminating influence 
without providing anything better for them. There is far greater 
need for well directed recreation in the country than is generally 
supposed. Some have the impression that the farmer’s job is a 
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snap, that the open country is so conducive to moral and physical 
health, that enough recreation will come to the country people spon- 
taneously, that the beauties of nature alone will keep them in 
perfect tune. An old, well-to-do Scotch farmer, a bachelor, said 
to me, “What does a farmer’s boy want with base ball? He gets 
all the exercise he needs plowing corn and milking cows.” But 
there is many a farmer boy leaving the farm for this very reason, 
not to escape hard work—they are the fellows who are equal to 
difficult tasks, but they leave the farm because there is nothing but 
hard word. “Al\l work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” All 
work and no play makes the boy hate farming. There is more 
insanity in the country to-day, than in the city, because of the lack 
of play and recreation. Besides, farm-life today is strenuous com- 
pared to what it used to be. It is true the farmer has his 
machinery, but there are fewer men to do the work and there is 
so much more involved. There are more responsibilities. Country 
life is growing more and more complex. The work requires more 
skill; it is more exacting, exhausting nervous energy. 

The Playground and Recreation Association of America is 

doing an invaluable service by calling attention to this long 
neglected need in the country and by suggesting ways and means 
for meeting that need. 
The rural church can do a great deal toward 
providing the people on the farms with re- 
creation, and it is not going out of its sphere 
when it does it. It is worth while for a country church to set the 
people in its community to playing, for the good the play will do 
them if for no other reason. But it is worth while also because 
it may be made an effective means of winning people to the better 
life. There is many a one who comes to play and remains to pray. 
It is easy to get a boy—even a bad boy—into an athletic club, which 
may be made the first step into the church and into the Christian 
life. 

It has been my privilege to be pastor of a rural church in 
[llinois for twelve years, and I have been asked to tell you today 
something about the recreation of that community. I wish to say 
in the beginning that I am not responsible for all that has been 
accomplished there along this line, nor has that church taken the 
initiative in all that has been done. We have simply tried to make 
the church more and more a factor in the community life—in 
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recreation as in other good enterprises. Let us begin with the 
children. Happy boys and girls make happy men and women. 
The preaching has been to keep the children happy by surrounding 
them with conditions that are conducive to happiness. There are 
more scrappy, bad-tempered, immoral children made through 
inadequate play facilities than in any other way. Many mothers 
dread a stormy day because the children are so naughty on 
bad days. The philosophy of it is simple enough. All children 
are charged with a superabundance of energy and they must have 
some way to work it off. They can’t help it. Exercise is a law 
of growth. They must grow by wriggling and twisting, tumbling 
and jumping. They are shut up tight on a stormy day and they 
will turn the house upside down or worse if they have nothing 
else to do. A little boy was given a diary and an air-gun on 
Christmas. The next day was stormy. The little fellow wrote in 
his diary—‘“Snowed all day, couldn’t shoot.” Jan. 2d. “Snowed 
all day, nothing doing with the air-gun.” Jan. 3d. “Still snowing. 
Shot Grandma.” He just had to do something, you see. 

In the pastoral visitation I have always con- 
ceived it as one of my most important duties 
to be interested in the children’s play. I have played with them 
in their homes. I have talked with their parents on the subject of 
play and suggested ways and means of interesting boys and girls 
in play, sometimes giving practical demonstrations indoors and 
outdoors, puzzle making, paper cutting, story telling, wood carving 
with the jack knife, croquet or target shooting, collecting stamps, 
stones, specimens of wood, grain, or indulging in pitching horse 
shoes at the barn with the boys and men, advocating an occasional 
half holiday. A pastor can do wonders towards setting the home 
life right on the play and recreation question in a quiet way as he 
goes on his rounds from home to home. The people may not 
realize that anything has been done, but the results will come just 
the same. The teeterboard will be put up, or the swing or the 
hurdles or the trapeze. So many interesting and helpful things 
can be made indoors and out that will tend to attract the children 
to their home, to their parents and to one another, that their home 
will become the most interesting place they know. There is some- 
thing wrong when a child is ever teasing its mother to go some- 
where. When the problem of home recreation is solved, you 
already have the key to all others. Little neighborhood parties for 
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the smaller children or older ones, too, are encouraged. These are 
held at some home; a small boy has a birthday and invites his little 
friends to help him celebrate; the mothers go with their children 
and they too have an outing. Games and plays are provided, and 
appropriate refreshments served,—for instance, a cake with a 
candle upon it for each year the boy is old, or with the initials of 
his name or the year in which he was born lettered in the frosting. 
In the summer time, the children up to four- 
Recreation in Church teen years of age come to the church on 
Cuguitentions Saturday afternoons for the Christian train- 
y 
ing class. After the lesson, they play games on the church lawn. 
It is a part of their program to mow the lawn and keep it in order 
and they take great pride in doing this. These afternoons are a 
combination of instruction, play, and work; they have proved to 
be most helpful to the little folks. All the children of the com- 
munity are invited to come whether they belong to families in the 
church or not. The response has been quite general and hearty. 
The older women, the young women and the young men find delight- 
ful recreation and pastime in the regular monthly meetings of their 
respective societies. While these organizations are intended pri- 
marily for devotional, intellectual and social purposes, the play 
element enters into them to a considerable extent. The women’s 
and the girls’ societies meet at the homes, but at different times, of 
course. All-day meetings are held from the 1st of October to the 
1st of April; afternoon meetings the remainder of the year. 
Following the program, which consists of a missionary topic, music 
and some subject pertaining to housekeeping, comes a sewing bee, 
which affords opportunity for pleasant social intercourse. Gar- 
ments are made for the poor in the city or for those in the neigh- 
borhood who are in need. The hostess always serves a good meal. 
In the winter season some of the men accompany their wives to 
these gatherings; they visit, talk politics and farming, in a room to 
themselves where it is possible. Such a day might not mean much 
to city folks who can get out oftener and see one another every 
day, but it means a great deal to the country men and women, 
especially to the mothers, who hardly see a new face from week to 
week or even from month to month. 
The young men have a monthly evening meeting in the parlors 
of the church for debates and musical and literary exercises. 
Sometimes they organize themselves into a mock court and have 
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a trial at which they have no end of fun. Sometimes they wrestle 
or engage in other tests of strength and skill. In the summer time 
base ball is a favorite sport for Saturday afternoons. During the 
threshing season each ring has a base ball team. They practice 
catching and batting after dinner or during the day whenever they 
chance to have a few moments. When the threshing is finished, 
there is a game contest for the championship between the teams. 
Our best ball team, known as the “Wheatland Colts,” has played all 
the teams in the surrounding towns, including Chicago, more or 
less successfully. They never challenged the “Cubs,” but they did 
challenge a team from the Fullerton Avenue Presbyterian Church 
one Fourth of July, played them on our own home grounds and 
beat them 20 to o. The pastor of the city team came along to 
coach the boys, and when he saw the way things were going he 
came to me and said, “Say, haven’t you got some professional 
players in that team?” But they were only the husky country lads. 
The singing school which is held one night 
in the week from January to April, is 
recreational as well as musical. The singing is interspersed with 
story telling, conundrums and occasionally games and chatter. At 
certain times, as often as the need seems to require, sociables are 
given in the church parlors. Everybody in the community who 
can (old and young) comes. They all play together, and that makes 
an ideal sociable. It helps to keep the old people young and it is 
such fun for the young people and the children to see the old folks 
play in the games. They play just the old fashioned games: 
Twenty Questions, Shuffle the Key, Fruit Basket, and Going to 
Jerusalem. Sometimes, a little dialogue, farce, burlesque or pan- 
tomime is enacted or guessing contests are held. And these are 
sociables indeed, though they are not the money making kind, the 
pay element is almost entirely eliminated. In the summer time, 
play festivals or sociables are held out doors on somebody’s lawn, 
in the moon light or with the aid of Chinese lanterns or gasoline 
torches. 


Church Socials” 


The latest recreational enterprise which thix 


Entertainments community has undertaken and prosecuted 


successfully for five years, is a “Lyceum Course.” The entertain- 
ments are held in the church, and are under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Bible Class. The course comes in the winter season 
when the country people have the most leisure, one entertainment 
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a month in the moonlight. It consists of six numbers, four from 
a Lyceum bureau and two by home-talent. It is not run for 
pecuniary profit, but for the sole purpose of bringing wholesome 
entertainments within the reach of the whole community. Every- 
body patronizes the Lyceum Course, irrespective of creed. The 
Catholics attend and the German Lutherans, and men of no church 
at all. We have had $100 attractions from the bureaus, but no 
concerts or entertainments draw such large crowds as the home- 
talent. The people from the surrounding towns attend. This 
church is located six miles from a railroad, town or village. The 
church and the manse stand side by side, alone, on the open prairie. 
People have been known to drive as far as twelve miles to these 
home-talent entertainments. The course was attended last year by 
1,500 people; the largest audience any one night was 450. The 
home-talent programs consist of music, debates, literary produc- 
tions, pantomimes, tableaux and plays. Old and young take part 
in these plays. In the “Old Deestrict Schule” which was given 
recently, one of our leading elders, a splendid man, with a family 
of grown children, played the part of “Sam Randall, the mis- 
chievous boy” and actually took off his shoes and stockings in one 
of the acts and went in his bare feet to give it a touch of reality. 
It was great fun. One of the women of the parish, a farmer’s 
wife, dramatized a patriotic story in one of the magazines and this 
was given. The rehearsal of the plays affords much amusement. 
A family of young people living five miles from the church were 
present for nine rehearsals and the night of the entertainment, 
making ten times in all or 100 miles they had driven for that one 
play, and it was right in the midst of corn picking. This shows 
how well the people like such work. How much better it is for 
the people of a community to make their own entertainment and 
sport! Ex-President Roosevelt says, “It is better to play a jew’s- 
harp than to listen to a Paderewski.” It is what people do for 
themselves that develops them. And how much better it is for those 
young people to be doing this than to be spending their time and 
money for commercialized entertainments or recreations at some 
contaminating amusement park, where the cheap show and vaude- 
ville is the principal attraction and the conditions and surroundings 
are anything but conducive to good morals. 

In the plays and entertainments at the church the parents and 
the neighboring children are all together and they laugh and play 
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with one another. They are satisfied with this kind of life and 
have no desire to seek other kinds of recreation. Besides, it 
develops the home-talent. We have many fine readers, debaters, 
singers, actors and musicians in that community and the standards 
are constantly being raised. 

Let me describe to you a few community celebrations and 
events. 

One is the Fourth of July celebration which is made a great 
field day. It begins with a stirring, patriotic program, with good 
music, good speaking and with plenty of flags and cheers. This is 
followed by athletic events of all kinds, running, jumping, vaulting, 
relay races, three-legged races, wheelbarrow races, throwing, target 
shooting, clay pigeon shooting and what not, with two or three 
ball games. Every boy and girl in that community has a record 
for excelling in some kind of stunt or other. 

Then there is the Plowing Match. This has 
Plowing Match been running for thirty years. It takes place 
September. The principal event in this is 
the contesting for records in plowing. Sometimes there are more 
than thirty contestants; boys and men with riding plows, walking 
plows and steam plows; with two horse teams, three horse teams 
and four horse teams. The Wheatland Plowing Match is known 
the nation over in agricultural circles; it has been one of the 
factors that has had much to do with transforming the making of 
plows. According to the statement made by one of the leading 
plow manufacturers, this plowing match has influenced every leading 
maker of plows. The manufacturers send their plows there to 
be tested. All the plowing is carefully judged by expert plowmen 
on the straightness and evenness of the furrow, on depth and 
covering, and on neatness. Each man with a single plow is 
assigned an acre to plow; those with gauge plows, two acres. The 
plowing begins at 9 o’clock, and must be completed at noon. You 
would be surprised to see what wonderful work they can do, 
furrows as straight as a ram rod and as even as if they had all 
been measured and marked off with a ruler. It is very exciting 
and inspiring to see all those teams plowing side by side in the 
same field, the plowmen straining every nerve lest they make a 
crook in the furrow or some other mistake. 

The women have a tent where they display their baking, 
canning, needlework and knitting. They compete with each other 
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for premiums. The school children display their writing and 
drawing, and the men their corn, potatoes and horses. After 
dinner there is a ball game or two. The management will not 
permit any kind of venders or fakirs on the grounds. Sometimes 
a brass band furnishes music, and this is the sole effort that is 
made to entertain. These plowing matches go from farm to farm 
in Wheatland Township and are attended usually by from 5,000 
to 7,000 people. City folk from Joliet, Aurora and even Chicago, 
come in automobiles and on the trolley line which runs through 
the township. This institution is not run by any church, but the 
members of the County churches manage and carry it on. It is 
a great educational and social event, but it is also highly recreative. 
The New Year Dinner by the young people of this same 
township is well worthy of mention. The young men and women 
spend the day together in some home. They have music, reading 
and games on their program, and a great banquet is served at noon 
by the young women. They wear their “glad rags” on this occasion 
and it is really quite a classic affair. The New Year’s Dinner has 
been a custom observed for twenty years. The older people usually 
have a series of all day visits with a banquet at noon during the 
winter season. 
The last event I shall describe is the Annual 
Reunion held in the church on the third 
Saturday of every March. This is a great family and home-coming 
day. The whole countryside is there in full force. Men leave their 
work in the field to go; it is a day of “best things.” On this 
occasion we have two or three good speakers from outside, with 
the best music our local musicians can make. A splendid banquet 
is served at noon in the dining room of the church by the women’s 
societies, sometimes to as many as 250 people. This gathering is 
free and its purpose is solely for inspiration, good fellowship and 
sociability, but it is also highly recreative. 
What is the result of it all? The result is 
that these wholesome recreations and pastimes 
are among the chief agencies for giving moral 
tone to the people of the community. They help to make country 
life worth while, and they hold the people to the farm. This 
community is very close to three cities, Chicago, Joliet and Aurora. 
You naturally might think that these cities would claim many of 
those bright, capable young people for their good positions, as is 
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sadly the case in many, many instances, robbing the country of its 
choicest product. But this is not true here. I never knew a 
community that has been able to hold such a large proportion of 
of its young people as this one. They have opportunity to see 
the city and know of its inducements and its advantages. They 
go there to trade and to hear and see some of the best things, but 
they come back to till the soil, to live with nature and to adorn 
the country home and country-life, thinking it far more desirable 
employment than becoming part of a machine in a factory or sitting 
at a typewriter or weighing and measuring goods over the counter. 
The church flourishes in this community, as does every other good 
enterprise. I have lived there twelve years and with one exception, 
not one of those young men or women have gone astray. I per- 
sonally know of some country communities wherein the Social Evil 
can almost match the city. It pays to play and to recreate. “The 
proof of the pudding is the eating thereof.” A rural people who 
play well, will live well and happily. 

Solve the play problem and you have the key to many other 
perplexing rural problems. Some one has said: “Let me write 
the songs of a nation and I care not who makes the laws.” That 
might well be made to read—‘‘Let me teach the people of a nation 
to play, and I care not who makes the laws.” 


A COUNTRY CHURCH * 
Rev. M. B. McNutt 


Plainfield, Illinois 


I was brought up in a country church and the idea I got of 
it in my boyhood was that the church is a sort of a Sunday affair, 
which dealt exclusively with men’s souls and good clothes. It 
was also a place of long faces, for if there was any hilarity among 
the boys at “meetin,” we could always depend upon the hazel brush 
being brought out when we got home; a place where dead men’s 
bodies were carried, as the funerals were invariably held in the 
church. Well do I remember also how fearful I was of the 


preacher, when, clad in his long black broadcloth coat, he would 


* Quoted from Modern Methods in the Country Church, published by Young People’s 
Missionary Movement of the United States and Canada 
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make his annual visits to our home. Two men I greatly feared 
in those days. One was Mr. Matteer, the preacher, and the other 
Mr. Turney, the butcher. As boys and young men we never asso- 
ciated our good times with the church or the minister—except the 
annual union Sunday-school picnic which was really a delightful 
occasion. The church did not seem to have much to do with our 
daily lives, or our occupations and amusements. It demanded 
nothing of us, apparently, but to go to church and sit still. Our 
companionships were outside of and independent of the church. It 
was the day of the husking-bees, the apple-cuttings, the sugaring- 
offs and all those most delightful, wholesome, and interesting 
neighborhood pastimes in which old and young alike engaged with 
such pleasure and profit. What a pity they have gone out of 
date! It was before the day of commercialized pastimes,— 
the amusement parks, the public dance halls, the cheap vaudevilles 
and the like. It is alarming how rapidly these modern creatures, 
are creeping in upon the country people in these days of the 
trolley, the automobile, and the horse and buggy which every 
young man on the farm now possesses—even the hired men. It is 
far easier now for the country people to get into the world current 
than it was forty years ago. 

I resolved first of all, when I went to DuPage, that I would 
get next to the boys and girls; that I would make that old church 
a great center of attraction. Notice I did not say the great center. 
I do not believe in the church attempting to do everything or trying 
to do things that might better be left to other institutions. But I 
would make it a great center of attraction; a hub of joys, of happy 
memories and associations for that entire community. I deter- 
mined, with God’s help, to make it an indispensable institution to 
every man, woman, and child within its reach. 

One of the good old Scotch elders, they called him “Uncle 
Dan,”—one of the dearest and best of men—put his arm around me 
one day, it was a way he had of greeting everybody, and he said 
very seriously, the tears rolling down his cheeks, “Our young 
people have got to dancing and they are being wooed away from 
God and the church. How are you going to deal with them?” 

I said, “Uncle Dan, I know from experience that young people 
will dance if they have nothing better to do. I propose to give 
them something better.” 

“Well,” he continued, “just before you came here our session 
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passed a rule that there was to be no dancing by members of the 
church, but I fear there is going to be trouble when we come to 
enforce it.” 

I replied again, “Uncle Dan, it is impossible to shut off a 
stream entirely unless you give it some other outlet.” 

I set to work, first, and organized an old- 
Olé fashioned fashioned singing school. It might have been 
anything else just as well—a class in scientific 

farming, annual husbandry, domestic science, or nature study. I 
chose the singing school because I had some knowledge of music. 
The idea is to have something that will afford a point of contact 
between the leader and the people, and also to get everybody inter- 
ested in doing something. The singing-school met one night in 
the week, in the church. There was some good musical talent 
among the young folks and this new enterprise proved to be a 
great hit. Out of it grew a good strong chorus choir, a male 
quartet, a ladies’ quartet, an orchestra, and some good soloists. 
Besides, it improved the singing in the church and Sunday school 
a hundred per cent. 
We began at once to observe all the special 
days—a dozen or more. This kept our 
musicians busy. And the first thing we knew the young people 
and many of the “outsiders,” as they were called, were taking part 
in these special services. They just couldn’t keep out. And, of 
course, the fathers and mothers had to come to hear their children 
sing and play and speak, and likewise the doting grandparents, and 
the uncles and aunts and cousins and sweethearts all had to come. 

Next we started what we called a gospel chorus. We got 
some live new song-books and went singing around from home to 
home. At first some of the people were a little shy of the gospel 
chorus, but soon they were vying with each other to see who would 
secure these singers. The chorus went to the homes of the aged 
who were too feeble to come to the meeting-house. It sang for the 
sick. It sang in the homes of those who never heard any other 
music. 


Music 


An athletic association already existed. We 
encouraged the boys in their field-day sports. 
Two or three baseball teams were organized. We played success- 
fully many of the surrounding towns, including Chicago. We 
never challenged the Cubs but we did challenge a team from the 
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Fullerton Avenue Presbyterian Church, Chicago, and beat them 
on our grounds one Fourth of July, 20 to o. The pastor of the 
church had come along with his boys, and he kept insisting that 
we must have some professional players from outside, but they 
were just husky farmer lads. 
The church building was not suited for social gatherings, so 
a series of sociables was planned at different homes. These 
were not the money-making kind; they were sociables indeed. The 
older people often attended and engaged in the play with the young 
folks. Refreshments were served free. At these gatherings special 
attention was given to strangers and backward boys and girls, and 
a few of us always had upon our hearts those who were not of the 
fold of Christ. They grew to be a sociable lot of folks, I tell you! 
They became well acquainted. And such fellowship! Such friend- 
ships! Such companionships! and all centering around the church. 
Sutin Vanes The women of the parish had long had a 
Girls missionary society. One of the mothers said 
to me one day, “Pastor, don’t you think it 
would be a good thing if we had some kind of a little social circle 
for our girls? They are just aching for something to do.” I said, 
“Yes, let us have it.” She invited them to her home one afternoon 
and nine responded. They had a delightful time and they called 
themselves, “The Girls’ Mission Band,” deciding to meet thereafter 
once a month. In these little gatherings were combined the devo- 
tional, social, educational work, and club features. After the 
program they would sew and make garments for the poor in the 
city. A meal is always served at these meetings by the hostess. 
The “Band” grew and so did the girls. When they became women 
they changed the name of the Band to “The Young Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society,” which now has nearly forty members. As the 
young women marry, they are transferred to the Women’s Society. 
A similar work was begun for the young men. 
roe the Young It is simply the young men’s class in the 
- Sunday school organized, and is called “The 
Young Men’s Bible Class.” It has upwards of fifty members. This 
class meets every Sunday morning with the Sunday school for 
Bible study and is taught by the pastor. Besides, it meets the first 
Tuesday of each month for fellowship, fun, business, devotions, 
and for literary and social purposes. Much has to be combined in 
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one meeting, because it is difficult for people to get together very 
often in the country. 

This class, and the Young Women’s Class have become the 
strong right arm of the church. We are now selecting our teachers 
and officers for the Sunday school and church from them. 

The young men conduct a lecture course, not for pecuniary 
profit, but for the sole and only purpose of furnishing wholesome 
entertainment for the community. We have had some hundred- 
dollar attractions. The entire community patronize this lecture 
course without exception and regardless of creed. The Catholics 
and the German Lutherans attend. People from the surrounding 
towns are frequently seen in the audiences, driving sometimes ten 
miles or more. 

Another enterprise which the young men’s Bible class has 
introduced and supported is a bureau of publicity. The boys 
invested in a small printing-press. They, with the assistance of 
the pastor, do all the church printing and issue a local church paper. 

The church is a ministering institution—many-sided, serving 
the whole man, seeking to make a new earth where honest toil is 
held sacred and innocent amusement holy. 


RURAL RECREATION THROUGH THE CHURCH * 
Rev. F. E. EAStMAN 
Locust Valley, Long Island, New York 


The attitude of the church toward recreation for a long time 
has been much like that of the good Pilgrim father who had tasted 
his first spoonful of ice-cream. Pushing the dish away from him 
he said, “Anything that tastes as good as that must be of the devil.” 

But the Church is getting a broader vision. It is coming to 
see that whatever makes a man a better man is a holy thing and 
a possible instrument for its use. It is taking more interest in the 
everyday affairs of the farmer—his crops and stock, his buildings 
and machines, his roads and school, his lodge and his recreation. 


* Address given at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, June 8, 1912 

A report of the recreational side of surveys made in counties in Missouri, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania and Maryland, to find out conditions, economic, 
educational and social, and the relation between these conditions and the church 
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The social life of the country today, and its 
recreational and religious aspects in particular, 
is in a state of bad repair. Tremendous 
forces have been at work during the last ten years changing not 
only the material side of farming, but its social side as well. The 
price of land has increased 108 per cent., doubling the farmer’s 
capital. But his income has not doubled—he does not receive twice 
the price for his produce nor does he raise twice the crop that he 
raised ten years ago. The result is that he has a larger capital 
but a smaller interest. The natural tendency for the farmer in this 
situation is to sell. When he sells he moves. When he moves 
he goes out of the country school and the country church. When 
selling and moving go on among many farmers the result is a 
shifting and decreasing rural population and its by-product of 
retarded schools, abandoned churches and decadent community 
spirit. This is just what has been happening—over one-third of 
the counties in the United States (35.9 per cent. to be accurate) 
show a decrease in their rural population between the censuses of 
1900 and 1910. We have found hundreds of schools that ten years 
ago had an enrollment of forty-five or fifty which today have an 
enrollment of only seven or eight. And abandoned churches— 
there are thousands of them, 1,600 in Illinois alone, 750 in Missouri, 
600 in Tennessee, 300 in Kentucky, perhaps more than ten thousand 
altogether. 


Social Life in Bad 
Repair 


As fer community spirit it is fast becoming 
a memory in many counties. It cannot thrive 
where farmers are trying to sell, where many 
are moving out and where those who move in stay but a short time. 
The old forms of community gathering and of community recrea- 
tion have died out—the husking bees, the log rollings, the quilting 
bees, and the spelling schools—and no new forms have taken their 
place. Even the meetings at the cross-roads store have been largely 
cut out by the rural free delivery system, while the introduction of 
the telephone has done away with the old custom of family visita- 
tion. In Davis County, Indiana, one township was found where 
the last dance was held seventeen years ago and the last social two 
years ago. Another township reported that its last picnic was 
held twelve years ago. There is little meeting of the whole com- 
munity or even of several families together. Here is a list of places 
where people meet today: stores (although not so much as 
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formerly), restaurants, pool rooms, barber shops, saloons and dance 
halls. These are the social centers. The boy growing up in a 
typical township in the Middle West and South today has these 
forms otf recreation: an occasional game of base-ball, usually 
played on Sunday, three or four dances a year, one or two ice 
cream suppers and oyster stews, a strawberry festival, and a 
Sunday school picnic. A Missouri boy told me that his only form 
of recreation was the prayer meeting. Sometimes there is a motion 
picture show, but this only in places where there is a village 
population of a thousand or more. 

Such are the forces that have been working 
and such their effects. In the face of them 
it is useless to ask why the church should try 
to offer recreation facilities. The country community today needs 
recreation. It needs a new form of recreation—a form that will 
survive in the midst of a shifting and a decreasing rural population. 
Such a form requires an organization behind it. There are just 
three established organizations doing business in the country, the 
school, the church, and the lodge (and in some places the grange). 
It is to be hoped that some day the school will be able to furnish 
the community recreation, but until that day comes it is a duty 
of the church, the largest and most elastic organization of the three, 
to do what it can to supply the need of its people. And there is a 
selfish reason why the church should offer recreation of some sort,— 
because it aids the church It enlivens the people, and a lively 
church never came from a sluggish people. It holds the young 
people. It gets a leverage on those outside the church, and, if 
the recreation facilities are offered in the church building or on 
its grounds, it gets the people in the habit of coming to church for 
something besides funerals, preaching services, and temperance 
orations. 


The Country Needs 


Recreation 


But what are the churches actually doing 
Commercial Recrea- toward offering recreation facilities? At pres- 
tion through the 
Giant ent the only forms of recreation that are in 

any way general in the churches are oyster 
suppers, strawberry festivals, and Sunday school picnics. The first 
two are offered for money. In fact they are offered more for the 
sake of filling the church’s pockets than for meeting a need of the 
people. It is hard to tell where the church would be today if it 
were not for the oyster and the strawberry. They have saved many 
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a church from the financial scrap-heap. “What,” says old Moses 
Breeze, “would you think of a bank that had to give an oyster 
supper once a month to pay its cashier?’’ From a business stand- 
point we wouldn’t think much, but from a recreation standpoint let 
us not condemn this form until we can offer something better. 
From 50 to 60 per cent. of the churches are now offering this form, 
—the average church offering one oyster supper, one strawberry 
festival, one ice cream social and one picnic a year. 

Certain individual churches however have made decided 
advances over the commercialized forms of recreation. A few 
years ago the church at McClellandtown, Pennsylvania, was a 
farmer’s church. But coal mines were opened up, coke ovens 
started, and the price of land soared. Farmers 
sold their farms and moved away and the 
Slav and Bohemian laborers moved in. To meet the changed 
conditions the pastor of the church persuaded his people to erect 
a neighborhood house, a two-story frame structure 42x 72 feet on 
the ground. The lower floor is fitted up with a gymnasium, bath 
rooms, toilets, dressing rooms, and steam heating apparatus. The 
upper floor has an auditorium and a stage. I dropped into this 
building one rainy Tuesday evening. The gymnasium had been 
cleared and the people were assembled in the auditorium. Around 
the piano was a children’s chorus of twenty-five voices. There 
were about a hundred people in the audience, a mixture of for- 
eigners and Americans. The program consisted of much singing 
and a short talk. Nothing remarkable, perhaps, yet remember that 
this building is standing between the town and the saloon and 
men are meeting here rather than in a saloon. The paster calls 
it his “melting pot.” He says it is his crucible for melting Slavs 
and Bohemians and Americans together into Christian citizenship. 

Four miles from this neighborhood house the same man is 
starting a similar work. The new building is of cement-block. 
Toward its construction the Frick Coal Company is giving twelve 
hundred dollars in materials and labor. It is giving this money 
not as charity, but “because,” it says, “such work makes for a 
stable and industrious population.” It is a business investment. 
Up in Wisconsin there is another country 
church that is furnishing recreation facilities 
for the community. The pastor, once a half- 
back on the Wisconsin University team, has a football team among 
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his young men. He coaches the team himself, and no one roots 
louder than he on game days, in spite of the earnest requests and 
prayers of some of his elders that “the pastor be a more spiritual 
man.” 

In the village of Redwood Falls, Minnesota, there is a church 
which has three boys’ clubs which are Sunday school classes on 
Sunday and base ball, hockey, and skeeing teams during the week. 
One of these classes numbers twenty-four and is led by the Motion 
Picture Show proprietor of the town. These classes have monthly 
socials and weekly club meetings. They are recreation organiza- 
tions where the boys are learning the principles of co-operation, 
fair play, and sportsmanship—and having a bully time in the 
process. 

In Hanover, N. J., the church has organized the recreative life 
of the country-side and the pastor has found that whereas his 
people used to go to a neighboring city for their holidays they now 
stay at home because their holidays are celebrated in their own 
community. 

A Catholic priest in Indiana recently bought an abandoned 
Protestant church and has turned it into a recreation hall. A 
priest in Missouri told me that his vesper service consisted in 
getting together some of his young men, taking the hounds and 
horses and hunting a fox. 

It is the unanimous testimony of churches that are trying to 

offer uncommercialized recreation to their communities that the 
results have been gratifying to the communities and to the churches. 
Of the seventy-six churches in Boone County, Indiana, which offer 
recreation, either commercial or otherwise, 65 per cent. are 
growing, while only 12 per cent. of the churches which do not offer 
it are growing. In three counties of the same state it was found 
that of the 256 churches that were opposed to recreation only one 
was growing. Two-thirds of them were iosing ground, the rest 
barely holding their own. 
An increasing number of churches are trying 
to serve their communities by offering some 
form of wholesome recreation. These 
churches are asking what kinds of recreation shall they endeavor 
to furnish. 

(a) Country people need a different form of recreation from 
city folk. Play in the city—or rather such play as is wisely 
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directed—aims to re-create powers that are broken down by the 
hustle and bustle and the nervous strain of city life. It endeavors 
to counteract congestion, bad air, and taut nerves. Recreation 
for the country must aim to counteract isolation, drudgery, and 
loneliness. Boy scout work for the city is all very well, but it 
doesn’t work well in the average country district—at least the 
outdoor features of it. The country boy who has been following a 
plow all day is not warm for a cross-country hike after supper, even 
if he can get out of doing the chores. 

(b) Play in the country should be commensurate with the 
stage of development of the economic and social life. The attempt 
to offer highly organized play to a highly unorganized community 
is foredoomed to failure. On the other hand the attempt to offer 
unorganized play, such as is involved in feats of prowess where team 
work is not striven for—lifting, boxing, wrestling, jumping and 
even running (where it is not a relay race or a race against time)— 
to a community which has already learned co-operation or is striv- 
ing to learn it, is a step to the rear, and nothing short of immoral. 
If the community is passing out of the pioneer stage, help it along 
by teaching its children the games of organization and team work— 
the tug of war, the relay race, and the higher forms, step by step. 
lf the community is highly organized, let its play be on the same 
level. 

(c) Let the country play be seasonal in character, so as not 
to interfere with the busy times on the farm, and so as to make 
use of the slack times. Those churches which we have found 
observing special days, such as Harvest Home, Farmers’ Day, and 
the like, have been enthusiastic over their success. Three or four 
such days a year when the whole community gather at the church 
grounds for frolic and visit will do much to maintain community 
spirit. 

(d) Let not the play become too much specialized, so that it 
becomes a spectacle rather than a sport. Let there be a variety 
of forms so that many can participate at one time. 


(e) Professor Carver suggests that plays which unite work 
with pleasure, as did the old-fashioned husking and quilting bees 
may yet find a happy place among the popular games of today. 

(f) Home-talent plays, especially those that deal with 
country life in a serious or romantic vein, and pageants have met 
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with great favor, although a deal of time is required for prepara- 
tion and drill. 

The economic changes of the last ten years have made the 
people who live on the farms a shifting and a decreasing population. 
In this population schools are retarded, churches losé ground, 
community spirit dies, and old forms of recreation pass away. 
Those who try to introduce recreation into the country today must 
realize this and must offer forms that will survive in the midst of 
a shifting population. The country needs such recreation. Of 
the three organizations now doing business in the country it is 
to be hoped that the school will some day be able to furnish and 
control it. But until that times comes it is the duty of the church 
to do what it can toward meeting this need of the people From 
fifty to sixty per cent. of the churches already offer some form of 
recreation, although more for the sake of filling their own treas- 
uries than for the sake of recreation. Some churches are seriously 
and unselfishly offering un-commercialized recreation with great 
benefit to the community and to themselves. And finally, these 
surveys have shown that the kind of recreation that is needed today 
in the open country is a different kind of recreation from that of 
the city, that it must aim to counteract isolation, drudgery and 
loneliness, that it must be of a kind to survive in the midst of a 
shifting population, that it must be seasonal in character, com- 
mensurate with the stage of development of the economic and social 
life, not too specialized, and of considerable variety. 


THE COUNTRY PASTOR AND COMMUNITY 
RECREATION: INSTANCES AND RESULTS * 
G. FREDERICK WELLS 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, New York City 


In a pastorate in a remote country community of forty square 
miles and one thousand people, among the Green Mountains of New 
England, the pastor took the part of “Farmer Winthrop” in the 
home talent theatrical, “The Old New Hampshire Home,” which 
drew large crowds on two successive evenings. This play was given 


* Address given at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, June 6, 1912 
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in the town hall under the auspices of the local grange. It was the 
successful rival of the hall dance which was invariably accompanied 
by drunkenness, illicit vice and public disorder. The pastor had an 
organized class of Sunday school boys from nine to fourteen years 
of age, with whom he had hikes to the mountain sides, straw rides, 
campfire outings, maple sugar parties, peanut hunts, graphaphone 
concerts and many other pleasurable entertainments, especially 
during the winter. With the help of one young man as a leader, a 
baseball team was organized as an affair of the co-operating 
churches and the community. It continues still not only to displace 
the former team of village toughs under the management of an 
intemperate village physician who has since died of delirium 
tremens, but to be the pride of the churches and of all public 
spirited people. 

The social center of that community was a parish house, locally 
known as the Ladies’ Aid Hall. There was the home of the grange, 
the Good Templars’ Lodge, the Grand Army Post, the church and 
community socials, the stereopticon lectures, the village library and 
the numerous pleasant library evenings, the church prayer and 
business meetings, the election day and Christmas sales and suppers, 
the smaller village lectures and theatricals, the boys’ club meetings, 
and the entertainments by local and visiting Masons and Odd 
Fellows. The co-operation and leadership of pastor and churches 
in this center of community recreation, education and inspiration 
was the source of a most effective type of social service. 

This instance is not described because it is exceptional, but 
because it is typical. It is entirely probable that it could be multi- 
plied, in its general and essential characteristics, in the United States 
alone, at least three thousand times. I mean to say that among 
about seventy thousand rural and country pastors in the United 
States there may be found at least three thousand who may be 
classed as leaders of community recreation. 

What is the normal relation of the country 
pastor to the recreations of his community? 
This question cannot be answered without 
recourse to a logical community program for the country church. 

The first thing which a normal church does is to provide for 
worship by securing a meeting house and a religious leader. These 
simplest items of work represent the infancy of the church as a 
religious social institution. At the same time, no church becomes 
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so powerful that it omits these central and fundamental duties. 
Tillers of the soil doubtless experience great religious joy in making 
these beginnings, but their joy cannot be classed as community 
recreation. 

The second thing which a growing country church does is to 
get its adherents who worship, to engage in individual, personal 
religious service for their neighbors. The principal phases of this 
work are pastoral visitation, Sunday school work and evangelism. 
Such items are as necessary and continuous in the life of a church 
as eating and sleeping are to persons. But church work must 
develop to a higher stage before we find it capable of leading in, 
or even appreciating special outlays for community recreation. 

The third task which engages the country church and pastor 
is the practice of brotherhood and co-operation with other church 
groups which may exist inthe same community. To attempt to bring 
about fraternal and co-operative relations between so-called “sister 
churches” may have elements of recreation, but it is quite as apt 
to have elements of militant pathos and tragedy. To bring local 
churches to federation and unity is now commonly considered a 
most useful and indispensable preparation or pathway leading to 
supervision or co-operation by the churches in the community play 
undertakings. 

It is probable that about one-fifth or one- 
Community Co-opera- fourth of the rural and country churches in 
tion and the Rural : 
Sieh the United States are so near to a stage of 

maturity that they are able, as churches, to 
co-operate with organizations other than the church in programs of 
community improvement. We should not be impatient with all 
churches because they do not appreciate their privilege of social 
co-operation. The north temperate climate cannot produce the 
luxury of life that is found in tropical climates, nor childhood and 
youth the works of mature manhood. Interest in community 
recreation may be expected of churches that have reached the high 
altitude of social and co-operative life. Such churches are often 
and commonly found in co-operation with local granges, public 
schools, village improvement societies, the Boy Scout movement, 
the County Work Department of the Y. M. C. A., and other 
agencies which are bent on lines of community service other than 
the performance of the religious functions which belong centrally 
and primarily to the churches. 
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When a country church comes to be able to perform the fourth 
item in its program, that is, social co-operation, its pastor may nor- 
mally be related indirectly to community recreation. That is, the 
pastor may get his church to have the recreation problem of the 
community cared for by an organization outside of the church co- 
operating with the church for that purpose. The Rev. William 
Slade, of Thetford, Vermont, after he had discovered the ancient 
charter of the town of Thetford, which had been given on August 
12, 1761, by George III of England, and had otherwise put the 
history of his native township into form to become the rich basis 
of the pageant of his community, did not seek to make himself and 
his church solely responsible for producing the eminently successful 
pageant of Thetford. That gigantic enterprise in rural entertain- 
ment (which took place August 12th, 14th and 15th, 1911, in the 
presence of crowds of from three to five thousand people) was 
worked out on an extensive plan of co-operation with Mr. William 
Chauncey Langdon of the Russell Sage Foundation, Professor M. B. 
Cummings of the Vermont Agricultural College, the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington and many other bodies and agencies. 
This instance of the Pageant of Thetford is an illustration of co- 
operation between institutions, the originating spirit of which was 
the leadership of one country pastor and his friends. The result of 
the pageant was a sense of acquaintance and oneness of purpose, 
not only of leaders and organizations, but between the six villages 
of that township, to which in recent years the unwelcome terms of 
“dry rot” and war might got have been without appropriateness. 

There is another normal relation which the 
The Minister a country pastor may have to community recrea- 
op Kastor tion. It is that of the pastor mentioned in the 
first instance which I related, who took the part of “Farmer Win- 
throp” in “The Old New Hampshire Home.” Every country pastor 
who becomes the master of a troup of Boy Scouts takes this same 
relation. A few playgrounds in country commusities have been 
instituted and are being superintended by country ministers. I 
recently heard of a country minister who was called by his indignant 
mother-in-law from the village Common where he was having a 
hearty game of ball with the boys of the public school. She greatly 
feared he would lose his ministerial dignity—which he did lose in 
good measure, not because he played ball but because he obeyed his 
mother-in-law. 
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We are illustrating the direct relation between the pastor and 
community recreation. This relation of personal supervision, where 
the pastor takes off his coat, collar, and Sunday unction and gets 
into the game as a man, has been mentioned as normal. It is normal 
only under particular community circumstances. It very often 
occurs, especially in rural communities, that the principal and the 
practice of co-operation are incapable of meeting certain acute needs 
in the community life. It may be that there is only one strong com- 
munity factor, and that the church. When a strong community 
factor cannot co-operate with anything but itself, it may be that it 
must go on substitute duty for some factor that is lacking. If the 
church life is strong and the home life is weak, the church may 
provide the nursery, the village hospital or the kindergarten. If the 
grange is strong and the school and church are weak, the grange 
may function religiously and educationally. 

When a country church organizes to do lines of substitutional 
work, it does what we call institutional church work. It thereby 
practises the fifth item of the community program for the country 
church. 

To further illustrate the direct relation of the country pastor 
to community recreation, two most interesting cases may be related. 

One country pastor who prefers that his name be unmentioned 
permits me to quote portions of a description which he recently 
made of his work in a notably wonderful rural pastorate. 

It was in a mountain hamlet, five miles from 
Joining in the Com- the railroad, and sixteen hundred feet above 
muy Meneeton it. The parish covered ten square miles and 
pastoral calling was up-hill, down-dale-over-the-rocks exercise 
among one hundred people during the three frost-bound, snow- 
bound and mud-bound seasons of the year, and three times that 
number of people in the summer. The pastor describes conditions 
of ignorance, petty jealousy, poverty, thin bloodedness from repeated 
intermarriage, lack of social standards and love for games of cards 
and dancing as the only social basis of appeal. 

“T decided to ‘use the devil’s tools to fight the devil,’ ” says the 
pastor in referring to pinochle and barn dances. “I would not 
only let them do both but I would be the promoter of everything 
of the kind in the community and be present at every gathering. To 
those who regard cards and dancing as in themselves evil I can only 
say that I did not and do not so regard them, and I was careful 
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to make sure that that was the sentiment here before I acted. We 
organized a men’s club and played pinochle—sometimes twenty-five 
men were in one room. That took in the entire male population. 
During these evenings we brought up matters of national interest. 
When the agitation against the White Slave traffic was at its height, 
we had a discussion (I did the discussing) and the men expressed 
themselves by giving out of their poverty, money with which to aid 
in a few cases of special need. 

“The dances were community affairs, all being invited and tak- 
ing part,—graybeards and maidens, young men and matrons danced 
together. My wife and I danced with the rest and enjoyed the 
humor of it in ways unknown to our dear people. There were no 
sumptuous surroundings. I wish you could have heard what we had 
for music. An itinerant butcher knew one part of one tune on an 
accordion and this he rendered with energy and generosity over and 
over again, to the great contentment of the simple folk. This was 
one of the methods by which I won my way. It brought the people 
together. Environment and heredity had removed almost everything 
but hopelessness which lay upon them like the burden of a hundred 
years. Difficult as it seemed, I did my best to begin the process of 
lifting it.” 

The pastor in this case surely did a work which he could not 
have delegated to the grange, to the public school, to the playground 
association or to any right-hand layman. The case called for direct 
personal leadership. 

The last instance which we shall review is worthy of national 
interest and study. In fact, no one can get an adequate idea of the 
importance of the recreational work of one country church without 
visiting the town of Randolph, Vermont. I once preached a sermon 
in the Christian Meeting House of Randolph. But that congrega- 
tion in 1906 organically united with the local Congregational Society 
and by the gift of $25,000 by a native of the town, supplementing 
the value of the Congregational parsonage and their former church, 
built a most excellent music hall and parish house upon the old site 
of the Meeting House which became unnecessary by the church 
union. The Chandler Music Hall for nearly six years has been the 
social and entertainment center, not only of the large village but of 
the surrounding country. The old village hall where all sorts of 
shows took place has been abandoned for amusement purposes for 
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the church social center, where not only men’s, boys’ and girls’ club 
enterprises have their home with the use of the gymnasium, bowling 
alley, bath room, dining parlor and large public hall, but here are 
given the best of modern dramas and operas selected by the pastor 
and his efficient committees for the #sthetic as well as the moral 
good of the people. 

The relation of the country pastor to com- 
Questionable munity recreation often constitutes a very 
Recreation 

serious problem. All rural community recrea- 
tions are not righteous, to say nothing about their being decent and 
in keeping with the spirit of American civilization. The average 
rural and village pastor has long recognized the prevalence of Sun- 
day hunting, fishing, swimming, baseball, and excursions and 
outings by train, trolley, bicycle, carriage and automobile. He has 
long been aware of bridge and other whist parties; school, hall and 
household dances; amateur theatricals in school, grange or club, 
and an excess of cheap traveling shows. He has known that there 
has not only been the overdoing of the harmless features of some 
of these amusements, but often they have been accompanied by 
rowdyism, intemperate drinking, social vice and public disturbance. 
Often the diversions are the pastime of shallow and vacant minds 
which are incapable of serious service to society. They have at 
best been the good which has made impossible the highest human 
life. Where such conditions prevail, the recreational movement 
must guard most carefully its ethical bearings. 

A country pastor once had occasion to tell the leaders of the 
baseball team in his village that if one-tenth of the loud profanity 
common in their village games prevailed on the State University 
diamond not only would the University disown such players, but 
they would be prosecuted by the police. At the same time that 
pastor preached to his congregation their privilege of making the 
popular village sport not only the affair of the young men but a 
means to the higher moral and social welfare of the community. 

On the other hand it is often exceedingly difficult for the aver- 
age country pastor, hampered by slavery to localism, by the unyield- 
ing fetters of certain traditions, and by the less progressive attitude 
of some of his leading laymen, to acknowledge the extent to which 
he sees the great appeal, ally and motive power which the church 
can wield, to be the influence of rightly directed community play. 


THE COUNTRY PASTOR 


In order to get a very positive line of perspec- 
tive upon the question of the country pastor 
and community recreation, I have made a 
study of the relation of the Boy Scouts of America to country 
churches and pastors. On June Ist, Mr. James E. West, Chief 
Scout Executive at the National Headquarters of the Movement, 
gave me access to the card index addressograph of the masters of 
local troops of Boy Scouts. This card index, at that date, was in- 
complete. In most cases it indicated whether the scout master was 
a minister or a layman. It gave the post office address of the 
master, which might not, in every case, indicate the actual census 
or civil division where the troop was located. With the help of a 
United States Census Bureau Index to the 1910 population of 
cities, towns, boroughs and villages, these scout masters were put 
into groups. The first of these was a negligible group of scout 
masters in places not given in the population index which was used. 
Since this index made no account of places having fewer than one 
hundred people, our results are greatly out of balance because of 
neglect of the rural side of the question The remaining groups con- 
sisted of four groups of pastors and four groups of laymen who 
are masters of troops in communities of 500 or fewer people, 1,000 
or fewer people, 2,500 or fewer people, and of 2,500 or more people. 

The results are as follows: I found 1,545, or 32 per cent of the 
whole number of 4,481 troop masters in rural communities of 2,500 
or fewer inhabitants. 

Eight hundred and forty-four of the masters are in communities 
of 1,000 or fewer people. Four hundred and thirteen masters are 
in communities of 500 or fewer people. Surely the country districts 
are alive to their privilege of co-operation with the Boy Scout 
Movement. 

What about the country pastor’s relation to the Boy Scout Move- 
ment? The calculation shows that while only 17 per cent. of the 
urban scout masters are ministers, and many of these are doubtless 
masters of rural troops—25 per cent. of the rural masters are 
ministers, if we draw the rural line at 2,500; and 30 per cent. are 
ministers if we draw the line at 500. From the fact that the con- 
ditions of our study debar rural communities having less than one 
hundred people, we believe that Mr. West is correct in his inference 
that “the proportion of clergymen acting as scout masters in the 
country districts is greater than that of laymen.” 


The Country Pastor 
as a Scout Master 
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We cannot leave this study without one important conclusion. 
Mr. West says: “It is safe to say that possibly 85 per cent. of the 
country troops are connected with the various Sunday schools.” 
This being the case, and our study showing a minimum of 1,545 
country troop masters, it is safe to conclude that at least 2,000 
country pastors are related directly or indirectly to standard con- 
structive programs of community recreation through the one great 
Boys’ Scout Movement alone. 

What, then, of the results of our study of the country pastor’s 
relation to community recreation? It is not only true in the ideals 
of play experts, but it is true in practice,—that the country pastors 
of our land are foremost among the local leaders in recreative rural 
play. Where rural playgrounds exist the cases are exceptional 
where the ministers are not either the leaders, or vitally interested. 
The rural parish house, as the church social center for the com- 
munity, is becoming increasingly prevalent. The rural picnic is 
probably as often the church or Sunday school picnic as the holiday 
of the public schools or the grange. If the latter is the case the 
priest, the rector and the dominie are never far distant. While 
the direct leadership of the pastor and church in community recrea- 
tion is usually normal, the indirect creative leadership or inspiration 
by the church of such undertakings is both normal and ideal. 

Though once the average country minister 
Community Play the might have viewed the commonly misdirected 
Greatest Ay of or undirected sports of the village or country- 
the Country Church 

side as the works of the devil, today the pro- 
gressive country preacher recognizes that his strongest ally is not 
the threat of eternal damnation for the unchurchly, the stinging lash 
of present conviction of personal guilt for the unrepentant, the 
advantage of educational development nor the pleasures of social 
refinement and high community standing for those who wish their 
Heaven to begin in this world. Each of these has its place. But the 
greatest ally of the average country church is wisely directed com- 
munity play. 

The true measure of a country pastor’s power of moral and 
spiritual leadership of community life is the measure of his ability 
as either the direct or the indirect engineer of community recreation. 
The wise country pastor, and he is not forever to be in the minority, 
discovers his play problem by means of the social or the sociological 
survey of the community. He solves this problem by means of 
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the practice of the social or the community program for his church. 
And thus he becomes a social leader not only in the field of com- 
munity building, but in the field of nation building. 


RECREATION THROUGH THE CHURCH IN KEENE 
VALLEY, NEW YORK 


Rev. E. Frazer Bell, pastor in an Adirondack summer resort 

with about four hundred permanent inhabitants, finding the usual 
small village dearth of things to do in the winter, established a 
gymnasium which has been of great benefit to the town. He says, 
“Tl am very much interested, of course, in the physical development 
of my young people, believing that proper conditions physically are 
very essential to proper moral and spiritual conditions. 
“I was formerly a Y. M. C. A. physical 
director, and have found my experience of 
inestimable value. I believe the time is 
coming when either ministers will have to have certain knowledge 
of leadership in games or the church will have to provide an 
assistant with such knowledge. My first introduction to the young 
people was through attending a baseball game and substituting when 
a substitute was needed. I have a good knowledge of the game and 
soon won the confidence of the boys and men. Then I began to 
talk gymnasium or at least got the boys to talk it. We organized 
an Athletic Club, over which I kept close supervision, and raising 
money by means of socials, plays, and donations, we built the 
gymnasium. The smaller children have sole possession for an hour 
after school, then there is a time for the boys and for the girls, and 
in the evening for the older ones. We plan to have a good cheerful 
reading room with a well supplied table of magazines. The 
gymnasium has been a real quickener of the community life.” 


The Minister a 
Play Leader 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SALOON 


The Interior, in an editorial, speaks with approval of the plan 
of the Presbyterian Church at Maroa, Illinois, to provide a whole- 
some place of resort and exercise for men and boys. The editor 
takes the attitude that with the general elimination of the saloon 
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which has been going on in small towns, the need for these social 
centres has become imperative in many communities; that ministers 
and laymen must stir themselves to grapple with it and that the 
church houses should be the community gathering places for men 
in their leisure hours. He declares that the resources of the church 
ought to be used not for its own benefit but for the benefit of its 
neighborhood ; that when any church undertakes to become a social 
centre the work should be promoted for the interests of everybody 
and not for the interests of that particular church; that its social 
rooms should be thrown open for all comers and no attempt be 
made to turn the enterprise to denominational profit, but that the 
churches should count themselves stewards for their fellow citizens 
of whatever denomination. 


RECREATION OF THE FARM WOMAN * 
Mrs. MARIE TURNER HARVEY 


Extension Worker Model Rural School, Kirksville, Missouri 


If we are to justify efforts in coming long distances for 
conferences on these questions, we must meet issues squarely. 
We can hope only to challenge discussion out of which may come 
a better understanding of how to minister to the starving soul of 
the typical farm woman all over this land. This is not a sectional 
question ; it is national in its scope. It is part of the nation’s rural 
problem which according to Mr. Butterfield is “to maintain upon 
the land a class of people who represent the best American ideals— 
in their industrial success, in their political influence, in their intel- 
ligence and moral character, and in their general social and class 
power.” 

What is woman’s relation to the farm life? One says, “She 
is the life of the farm;” another, “She is indispensable to the 
highest success of farm life;’ another characterization, “Farm 
women are the wall at all of our backs; when they falter, we all 
stumble; when they are discouraged we all faint. They are the 
housekeepers of the farm, and the farm is the house of the race.” 


* Address given at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, June 7, 1912 
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Mrs. Scott, herself a practical and highly successful farmer in 
Illinois, says:—“‘The key is unquestionably held by the farmer’s 
wife who by making the farm home attractive and interesting is 
the magnet which draws the boy and girl back fro: : the allurements 
of city life. Oh, they are great, the possibilities of woman on the 
farm—if she would only take advantage of them.” 

In general, does she “take advantage of 
them?” No. Why not? Because of her 
“inertia.” To what is this chiefly due? Please make your own 
deductions from the following:—Last summer, Dr. Bruce Payne, 
University of Virginia, said, ““The burdens of labor and loneliness 
bear too heavily upon the women in the country. Their more 
sensitive and refined natures call silently yet plaintively for relief. 
Surely their service in training men and women for leadership 
should guarantee to them a fitting response to such an appeal. Is 
it not strange that even the inconvenient houses to be occupied 
almost exclusively by women are built for men? The homes are 
made by the women. The loneliness of the location is permitted 
by the husband but endured by the wife.” 

At the opening session of the International Dry Farming 
Congress held at Colorado Springs, Colorado, last October, former 
Governor Alva Adams said:—“The women are the home builders 
and burden bearers of the farm, and life to them is too often one 
of hard work and care that brings age before its time. There is 
no eight hour schedule for the mother and wife, and even holidays 
and stormy weather bring no relief. The rising sun finds her at 
work, and the setting sun finds her tasks unfinished. If these 
burdens be eased, and the woman’s condition in life be made 
better, a noble work will have been accomplished. If you can 
brighten her life and lessen her toil you will have bestowed a 
blessing on the human race.” 

I heard Mrs. Stevens of North Carolina tell this before the 
Virginia Rural Conference last summer:—‘“In the archives 
of the Educational Department of a neighboring state is a woman’s 
despairing cry from a life of loneliness and isolation on the farm. 
They had offered a Farmer Wife’s Reading Course, and this was 
her letter:—‘To do what you require, requires some time and a 
little money, or some money and a little time. God alone knows 
how much I want what you have to offer, but what can books 
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mean to me, who just to live must toil to a back-aching, health- 
breaking point?’ ” 

From Iowa comes this story:—‘‘A farmer’s 
wife was tired all the time, when she got up 
and when she went to bed. Everything worried her; she scolded 
the children and her husband, and then cried because she had 
scolded them. She couldn’t remember what she read. Even the 
occasional sermon was but a string of words to her. So her 
husband took her to the doctor who examined her case thoroughly. 
Later he showed the husband a card from his filing cabinet. It 
read thus:—Mrs. Blank. Age, 40; looks 50; complexion, sallow ; 
eyes, dull; figure, stooped; children, three; appetite, poor, (usually 
eats after family are through), food doesn’t nourish; sleep, dis- 
turbed, looks after children in the night, and gets up from four 
to five A. M.; interests, none outside the home, no diversions in 
the home, worries, children are growing away from her; disap- 
pointments, has no way of getting away from home, would like 
to join the neighborhood club, rats destroyed chickens, pigs and 
chickens destroyed flower beds. Remarks: Fine woman being 
spoiled for lack of recreation; good start for case of melancholia; 
no organic trouble; worn out.” 

And now an illustration from Missouri:—Last June when this 
subject came up for discussion before my class studying “Country 
Life Problems,’ a young man in order to make his point clear 
gave a summary of his mother’s daily routine of work at this 
season of the year. 


Worn Out 


It ran somewhat like this :— 

I. Rise, 4.30 A. M. 

2. Prepare breakfast while the men milk cows 

3. Leave dishes, hurry to the cellar, strain milk, get cold 
water from the distant well to chill milk, carry out the sour milk 
for pigs, calves and chickens, wash milk vessels and carry out 
“to sun” 
Hurry, feed poultry 
Hurry, wash dishes 
Hurry, gather vegetables and fruit for dinner 
Prepare the same for table 
Feed poultry 
Prepare dinner and serve at sharp noon 
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10. Wash dishes, feed poultry, sew or mend, put up fruit or 
vegetables during the “leisure” (?) hours of the afternoon 

11. Get supper, wash dishes, look after the poultry, milk, and 
work in the garden 

12. Scrub kitchen certain evenings after the family have 
retired to prevent “tracking” the floor 

13. On certain days, during this period, churning, baking, 
washing and ironing are done in this kitchen 

14. Retire about 10.00 P. M. 

This program you notice takes no account of her work with 
the younger children. Only too often, even now, the farm woman 
must supply the woodbox or coal hod, bring in the water from the 
distant well, milk the cows and spade the garden. That the aver- 
age farm wife is over-burdened with physical labors, and that her 
complex duties of mother and housekeeper are carried on under 
inexcusably hard conditions as compared with those that obtain 
on the farm, must be charged to traditional habits of thought; yet 
the effect on the home and community life is a large factor in 
producing the very conditions from which so large a percentage 
of country people seek to escape by moving to the towns. 

Is it not apparent to any fair-minded person 
What Chance for that a woman carrying a daily burden as 
suggested by the young man’s report of his 
mother’s daily routine, week in, week out, varied only by increased 
pressure at certain seasons of the year, has no opportunity for the 
expression of her social instincts and spiritual aspirations? And 
does it not follow that whatever limits or inhibits the exercise of 
these, works to the disadvantage of the home and the community? 
Is not the cause of this “inertia”’—the slowness with which women 
make use of available and inexpensive helps to lighten their load— 
chiefly due to the weariness born of the long hours of work and 
other causes, the most prominent of which is the practicing of a 
system of housekeeping today that our grandmothers had to use 
under pioneer conditions? 

The life history of too many farm women, and the relation of 
her industrial status to her social life is pretty well summed up in 
the few lines I shall quote from Hamlin Garland :— 


“Born an’ scrubbed, suffered and died— 
That’s all you need to say, Elder, 
Never mind sayin’ made a bride 
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Nor when her hair got gray. 

Jes’ say, born an’ worked t’ death: 

That fits it—save y’r breath. 

Made me think of a clock run down, 
Sure’s y’r born, that woman did; 

A workin’ away f’r ol’ Ben Brown 
Patient as Job an’ meek as a kid, 

Till she sort o’ stopped one day— 

Heart quit tickin’ a feller’d say. 

Wasn’t old, nuther, forty-six—no, 

Jes’ got humpt an’ thin an’ gray, 
Washin’ an’ churnin’ an’ sweepin’ by Joe, 
For fourteen hours or more a day. 
Worked to death. Starved to death. 
Died f’r lack of air an’ sun— 

Dyin’ f’r rest, and f’r just a breath 

©’ simple praise f’r what she’d done, 

An’ many’s the woman this very day, Elder, 
Dyin’ slow in that self-same way.” 


To make my point that the woman, whose industry and endur- 
ance never flag under this appalling load of household cares until 
body or mind or both give way, cannot exercise the social instinct 
which becomes atrophied to the injury of home, community and 
state, I yield to the temptation of quoting once more, this time from 
a story, “According to His Lights,” that appeared in the June, 
1911, American Magazine, because with minor variations this story 
has many counterparts in life. 

The author causes a clever and thrifty 
American girl to come to the rescue of an 
American man, past middle life, trying to buy acceptable gifts for 
his wife in a Paris shop. His persistence, in the face of her 
advice to the contrary, in including a pair of bright red silk hose, 
an impossible hat, and an $800 opera cloak which he frankly 
admitted she might never wear, led to the following dialogue :— 
“Young lady, what do you think of this? I’m worth more ’an a 
million dollars, and my wife gets up at five o’clock every morning 
to do washing and scrubbing . . . Oh, it’s not that she has to,” 
answering her expression, “but she thinks she has to. See? Once 
we were poor. For twenty years we were as poor as dirt. Then 
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she did have to do things like that. Then I struck it, or rather, 
it struck me. Oil! Oil on a bit of land I had. I had just sense 
enough to make the most of it. But the fact is, now we're rich, 
now she could have all the things that these women have; Lord 
A’mighty, she could lay abed every day ’till noon if she wanted to. 
But, you see?—it got her—those hard lonely grinding years took 
her—she’s—(he shrank from the terrible word and faltered out) 
—her mind’s not—— 

“Well, you can about figure out how it makes me feel,” he 
continued, “you’re smart. You can see it without my callin’ your 
attention to it. Last time I went to see her, I had just made a 
hundred thousand dollars on a deal, and I found her down on her 
knees thinking she was scrubbing the floor.” 

“But can’t they restrain her?” 

“Makes her worse. Says she’s got to do it, frets her to think 
she’s not getting it done.” 

“But isn’t there some way, some way to make her know?” 

He pointed to the large boxes. “That,” he said, “is the 
meaning of these, (his purchases). It’s been seven years—but 
I keep on trying. 

“It’s the cursed unfairness of it,’ he concluded. “When you 
consider it’s all because she did those things, when you think of 
her being bound to them for life just because she was too faithful 
doin’ them—when you think that now, when I could give her 
everything these women have got—she’s got to go right on worrying 
about baking the bread and washing the dishes, when you consider 
that she did it for me when I was poor, and now that, with me 
rich, she can’t get out from it, and I can’t reach her, oh! it’s 
rotten; I tell you it’s rotten! Sometimes, I can just hear my 
money laugh at me; sometimes I get to going around in a circle 
about it till it seems I’m going crazy myself.” 

No doubt you are thinking, “But why re- 
hearse such generally known facts? Why not 
tell us about recreation for the farm woman?” We must disap- 
point those who are expecting recommendation of “cure-alls” in 
the form of specific kinds of recreation suitable for the farm woman 
in every locality, in every section of the country. We understand 
the conditions too well, and our desire to render slight service is 
too strong to recommend theory not tested out. Recreation is the 
tonic that can be taken with desired effect only after the cause of 
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the woman’s exhausted body and soul has been removed—after 
she has broken from traditional standards of household manage- 
ment and learned the necessity of leisure and how to secure this 
for herself and her family. 
Therefore the logical thing for those to do 
who would help is to understand conditions 
that account for her great need; the underlying causes for her 
“inertia,” i. e., her slowness in availing herself of social and educa- 
tional privileges—and why her social instinct becomes atrophied 
to the injury of home, community and state; then apply the remedy. 
The simple fact is, education is the remedy ; education which makes 
for “some leisure—some rest,” the greatest boon to the average 
farm woman. When the daily business of the woman is so con- 
ducted as to secure some leisure, she will touch hands with the 
world, and she and her family will be alive to all the opportunities 
for wholesome recreation that are available; indeed, it is she who 
will lead in making rural life socially self-supporting, in giving 
social life a character and dignity of its own—‘one indigenous to 
the soil” and not a cheap imitation of city social life. 

Experts are here to tell you about recreation 
Co-operation and for old and young in the country; there are 
enpnond those here to tell of successful individual 
experiments in grafting recreation on to the rural community life 
through the church, the grange and in other ways; all of these are 
glorious achievements, suggestive of what can be done in other 
places when there are leaders; but this is certain—not before the 
teaching of home and farm management becomes general can we 
hope to see any considerable number of farm homes change the 
daily program of constant monotonous toil and find time or 
strength for any kind of recreation. 

I am also certain of my position in asserting that in solving 
the problems of the farm woman, the chief economic and social 
problems of the country at large are solved. Therefore, I plead 
for more co-operation of all educational forces to expedite progress 
in the direction of recreation and social health among our rural 
population; that they support every sound measure—local, state, 
or national—for such education as is contemplated by Senator 
Page of Vermont; that they combine for the rapid spread of the 
idea that recreation is not of the Evil One but a God given right; 
(this is being done in part by properly conducted departments of 
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physical education in our State universities, colleges and normal 
schools). Let the church teach its people their right and duty to 
provide and enjoy wholesome recreation; let the preacher and the 
teacher, the physician and the social worker unite for a campaign 
of publicity, countryward. 

Oh, for a country born and bred Ray Stan- 
nard Baker or a Harvey O’Higgins to tell 
the story of rural needs; such a story, when 
written, must bring the financial support of some large soul, man 
or woman, able and eager to contribute a fundamental service to 
his country in the form of a rural foundation. To those of us 
here who would render immediate service to the cause under 
consideration this morning, I will say, and also with certainty 
based on long experience—the district school, supported by public 
funds, with its total lack of denominational leanings, offers the best 
focal point for an institution that can serve the whole community 
with a greater degree of efficiency than it yet has done. 

Let the possibilities of this community unit be the object of 
intelligent consideration by all educational forces for the next 
decade: let them work out a recreation scheme, “by and for the 
rural people,” to quote President Lee,—make the curriculum over 
with special reference to the needs of the girl as well as the boy— 
for, “Educate a boy, you educate an individual; educate a girl and 
you educate a whole family.” 

It is only the farm woman of to-morrow whom we can hope to 
help in any considerable number—and what more inviting field of 
human endeavor—for, “As your women are, so will be your 
nation; a nation cannot rise higher than its women.” 


The Farm Woman 
of To-morrow 


RECREATION OF THE FARMER’S WIFE * 
MarTHA VAN RENSSELAER 
Department of Home Economics, Cornel! University, Ithaca, New York 


I was in an audience of farm people about a month ago and 
said I thought every housekeeper ought to have a vacation, that 
I did not know who needed it any more than the farmer’s wife. 


* Address given at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, June 7, 1912 
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It was an informal meeting and a woman asked, “What is a 
vacation?” Whether it was meant for a joke or whether it was 
a real interest in knowing what a vacation was I could not make 
out. It was a good question, however. 

I am interested to find that at this conference 
the rural and town sections are held sepa- 
rately. The rural problem is a city problem, 
and the city problem is a rural problem. Recreation for the 
farmer’s wife does not mean simply her,—it means also the farm 
girl. Here is the problem. A large number of girls growing up 
in the country want something to do. The statement is made 
constantly, “Work is hard, and help is scarce, and we want to make 
a living,” and they turn cityward, naturally. Thus large numbers 
of young women go to the city from the farms. We find them 
making application to schools, trying to become stenographers, 
librarians, and a great many go into the factories. Moreover we 
find large numbers of young women coming from other countries 
who do not turn countryward. They remain in the city. Why 
should they go to the country? What is there for them there? 
With that old statement ringing in her ears that a woman does not 
want her daughter to work as hard as she had to work, and seeing 
nothing but hard work and little recreation before her, the country 
girl naturally seeks amusement and a source of livelihood in some 
other place than the country. If we can make country life desirable 
for the daughters and wives of farmers perhaps we shall help 
solve the city problem, and perhaps do as much in the rural section 
toward solving the problem of the girl in the city. 

If you were to look about you to determine what there is in 
the country which shall offer the girl a means of livelihood you 
would have hard work finding anything. There are two difficulties. 
They are, first, there is nothing planned to do and second, nothing 
to do with, no ability, no resources, no money. In Philadelphia 
the question was asked, “Why is it that there are not more possi- 
bilities for women? Why is it that the woman does not have 
better equipment for her work on the farm?” One woman from 
the farm answered, “Lack of money.” Now, that is only a super- 
ficial reply. Away back in the heart of things lies the fact that 
in the country in a consideration of either the family or the com- 
munity the habit of thought is that the business end of things 
must be developed before anything else. The barn had to be built, 
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then enlarged, and then farm implements had to be paid for. 
A woman has for generations had her mind set toward developing 
the farm industry, and yet right in her house was an industry upon 
which the farm depended to a large extent, and in the failure of 
which the farm would suffer. But, as a matter of habit, she has 
considered how she could sacrifice for the sake of enlarging the 
outside farm interests and later on educating the children, and 
incidentally laying up money for old age. The habit of her mind 
has become that of saving. Anything would do for the house, 
for the kitchen, for the farmer’s wife. First comes the farm, then 
the children, never herself. 

Gradually, I believe, because I have been 
watching it for a good many years, the men 
are seeing that to put the home on a good 
financial basis as a workshop means prosperity for the farm, and 
saves the farmer’s wife. Recreation does not mean absence from 
work. We sometimes recreate in our work. The farmer’s wife 
does not work so much harder than the city woman. The state- 
ment is often made that statistics show that from the ranks of the 
farmer’s wives came the largest amount of insanity. I am here 
to say that is not true. It has been said over and over again, but 
it merely means that those statistics have been gathered not from 
a strictly rural community, but from the country and the small 
town, and the small town contributes so large a share that naturally 
the farmer’s wife has gained a reputation which does not belong 
to her. We who are living in the city and work in offices or do 
professional work may work just as hard as the farmer’s wife. 
The limit of strength of women is fixed and many work up to the 
limit. What makes work hard or easy? It is interest. It is 
intelligence. It is the advantage of seeing something finished. 
How much education has been given to the farmer’s wife to make 
her joyful in her work? Right in the same house on the same 
farm it is possible to bring up a girl with a knowledge of the 
science that underlies housekeeping and sees the interest in it and 
the short cuts that come from intelligence. The bacteriology of 
the dishcloth is as interesting as that of the soil or of the laboratory. 
The saving of disease in the country home is as interesting as when 
the doctor comes into the house and cures the patient. The 
farmer’s wife’s work has not been placed on a scientific basis. She 
feels she is hard pressed, just as any of us would if we were 
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working mechanically. That is the trouble with the farmer’s wife 
to day,—not so much work as the lack of joy in it. That can be 
remedied by intelligence, by education. 

Is it possible to establish in the rural districts opportunities 
for girls who are growing up there to earn a livelihood? Is it 
possible to develop industries in a farm community? One of the 
best things I have heard of lately is the movement in the South 
among white women to bring out their old dyeing-vats and to 
restore the old patterns. The first objection, if we were to go into 
a rural community with a proposition like this would be, “Well, 
I guess the women have work enough to do in their own homes.” 
But pin money means a great deal in the life of the farmer’s wife 
and daughter, although the farmer is not in the habit of seeing its 
advantage. 

One of the greatest troubles that we have to meet is that the 
country woman and the city woman do not mix. Men do, because 
their business brings them together. Country women are shy. 
I am trying to make them feel they have a responsibility. I tell 
them it is just as bad for them to stay in the country and criticize 
the city women as for the city women to criticize them, and that 
it is their responsibility to meet the city women half way. Isolation 
makes people shy. We have about fifty reading and social clubs. 
One club member organized a reading club when she had a nine 
months old baby, no help in the house and her husband only one 
farm hand. Her husband said to me, “She told me I must harness 
up the team and take her to every farm in the community to invite 
the women to join the club.” I had told her all I knew and she 
had told me all she knew, and we decided we must meet and get 
acquainted with the people in our neighborhood. 

In the work which has been done for twelve 
Betterment — years in New York State College of Agricul- 
ture under Professor Bailey we have taken 
the ground that it is educational work. Twelve years ago we 
established a reading course for farm women. 

Dean Bailey says, “If it is right for the state to spend money 
to establish better farms, it is right to establish better farm homes.” 
The farm, the community, the country does not rise higher than 
the home. So we are all, city and town alike, dependent upon the 
farm home for workers, not only for products to consume but the 
products of the boy and girl, for they are coming from the farm 
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homes to the city and town. State appropriations should be made 
by which the farm woman can be helped just as the farmer is 
helped. You say, that is not recreation. There is not any organ- 
ized recreation possible for the farm woman. She cannot leave 
home. Her work lasts the whole year around. The farm woman 
needs leadership and association, but the enterprise must be hers 
not yours. 


RURAL RECREATION THROUGH THE GRANGE * 
LATTIMORE 


Rochester, New York 


When one searches for field agencies to create 
and continue enthusiasm for the spiritual and 
joyous part of rural life, the grange suggests itself as the logical 
organization which, with outside assistance and appeal, might be 
led to strengthen its responsibility as a social factor in our rural 
communities. At present, wherever there is a grange in active 
operation, there are indications of the recognition of the rural 
problems such as the Country Life Commission presented in its 
report. All realize, more or less vividly, the necessity for the 
application of scientific principles to the treatment of soils, to the 
rotation of crops, and to the promotion of successful animal hus- 
bandry. Human husbandry is, however, being promoted as yet 
by feeble and wavering efforts. The grange is just becoming 
conscious of the need for changing the attitude towards rural 
life which is found in the mind of the average country dweller. 
It is just beginning to analyze the influences of the inadequate 
school facilities, the social lure of the city, with its accessibility 
by train and trolley; the influences of the mail order houses, which, 
by their illustrated catalogs and clever advertising, bring the desire 
for extreme city styles to the susceptible boys and girls and young 
married people; the demoralizing summer boarder; the terrible 
dearth of legitimate thrills and excitement which come unsought 
to the city dweller. All these factors, and many more, are slowly 
forcing themselves into the discussions of the grange. 


Legitimate Thrills 


* Address given at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, June 6, 1912 
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RURAL RECREATION THROUGH THE GRANGE 


The influx into country districts of foreign laborers as work- 
men in the canneries and quarries, and as tenants on large farms, | 
complicates the farmer’s problem. His children must mingle with 
the foreign children at the district school and mix standards with 
them. Their lives touch at point after point—not only at work 
but at play. 

— In the grange the farmer and his family find 
moe tae what scant social life exists—unless the com- 
munity boasts, as many do, a branch of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, or a woman’s club, or, that rare commodity, 
a soul-and-body-satisfying church! The farmer joins the grange 
from a variety of motives. Perhaps he joins solely for the 
advantage of buying at a co-operative store, or for the sake of the 
insurance features, or for rebates made on purchases at some 
affiliated city store. But, whatever his motives, one thing is sure, 
he is allied with an organization which is based upon a high ethical 
ideal. No one can go through the experiences of initiation into 
the different degrees of grange membership without receiving a 
thorough, ethical shaking-up. All the ceremonies, simple as they 
are, carry with them a lofty symbolism. The farmer who is a 
true granger is trained in a kind of idealism which makes an 
appeal to his altruistic spirit, a comparatively easy and an inspiring 
task. The women, especially, at the farmers’ institutes and grange 
meetings, are hungry for help along the identical lines which 
thoughtful city-dwellers are following. 

The grange programs are capable of great 
elasticity. The “lecturers,” who provide the 
speakers and topics, are searching for fresh and _ interesting 
material. So far the chief sources of help have been the state and 
federal agricultural departments, experiment stations, departments 
of health and education, and, in some cases, the state universities. 
These various agencies help by providing literature, short courses 
of instruction for farmers and their wives and daughters; con- 
ferences of institute workers, farmers and country parsons; and 
by supplying groups of traveling lecturers to conduct farmers’ 
institutes. Study the programs long and carefully and you will 
find every technical agricultural subject well covered—from stock- 
feeding, dairying, poultry raising, rural engineering and farm 
forestry to the production of “hot-house” lambs and spoon-fed 
pigs. But, as yet, except for rare mention of the feeding of 
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COUNTY SCHOOL FAIRS 


children the ultimate welfare of the human crop, the people 
who are to continue it, are not at all considered on the programs 
as economic factors in the rural situation. Occasionally one will 
find included in a program of grange or institute course, a short 
address on “rural recreation,” yet often the notion still prevails 
that whatever is pleasurable is sin. 

The grange does, however, offer itself as an efficient medium 
for promoting rural recreation. Any grange committee could see 
the desirability of field day attractions at the country fair. The 
argument of increased gate receipts convinces the most skeptical. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FAIRS 


Twenty-five counties in the state of Virginia have conducted 
County School Fairs by which the work of the Boys’ Corn Clubs 
and the Girls’ Garden and Poultry Clubs, as well as Cooking, Sewing 
and Manual Training Clubs is summed up and new organizations 
and better work promoted. At the County School Fair one can see 
in a few hours the fruition of plans and ideals attempted by the 
boys and girls during the year. By bringing together parents, 
teachers and children from different schools, it enlarges the outlook 
of each school community and stimulates effort and co-operation. 

An idea of the exhibits may be gained from a partial list. 
(1) Literary work—compositions upon such practical subjects as 
Good Roads, How Social Life in the Country May Be Improved, 
How Winter Evenings at Home May Be Made Pleasant and Profit- 
able; letter writing, maps and drawing; spelling contests, orations, 
declamation and recitation. (2) Agriculture—such as the best ten 
ears of corn grown on 1/16 of an acre, the best yield of tomatoes 
from 1/10 of an acre. (3) Flowers and nature study—ferns, wild 
flowers, record of migratory birds in the country. (4) Domestic 
Science—butter, bread, pickle, pie, cake. (5) Domestic Art— 
machine made shirtwaist, doll bed outfit, darned hose, yard of 
crocheted lace. (6) Manual Training—axe handle, farm rake, 
bird box, book case. (7) Athletics—dashes, running and broad 
jumps, shot-put, and the other usual stunts. 

The morning is given over to viewing the exhibits, to the 
athletic events and to the spelling-bee, which arouses quite as much 
interest as the athletic events. At one fair, the entries for athletics 
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numbered 111, for spelling 150. After lunch comes the monster 
children’s county parade, with flaunting banners and a babel of 
school cries. This parade ends at the court house steps where 
the prizes are awarded. 

“How to do it,” in detail, with illustrations and many sug- 
gestions is told in the pamphlet issued by the Department of Public 
Instruction of Virginia, “County School Fairs in Virginia.” 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORK OF COLLEGE STUDENTS IN 
RURAL COMMUNITIES 


Wituiam D. Hurp 


Director of Extension Service, Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst, Mass. 


For the last two or three years students in the regular courses 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural College have been rendering 
valuable service to nearby communities as a part of the Extension 
Service of that institution. 

English, and after this could be understood, the principles of 
civil government have been taught to foreigners, of whom there are 
a large number in the Connecticut Valley. Students have gone to 
small towns coaching athletic teams, and teaching clean living and 
true sportsmanship to boys. Religious services have been con- 
ducted, debating societies organized, musical entertainments have 
been given, and agricultural contests have been conducted. 

One of the strongest features of this work has been when a 
team of four or five students has gone to a small town for a three 
days’ stay. Usually the schools are visited on Friday afternoon, and 
a meeting is held that evening. On Saturday a town athletic meet 
is held on the village common. That evening this group of students 
gives a concert and entertainment. On the following day, Sunday, 
these students speak in the several churches of the town, and a 
mass meeting is held for men and boys in the afternoon. 

Such work as this calls for men of versatile talents and ability, 
but such are usually to be found in the college. It means, too, a 
sacrifice of time and effort on the part of students, but they gladly 
volunteer their services. 

Such work as this is good for the communities into which these 
men go, but more than this a spirit of service is developed among 
college men which they would not otherwise get in the pursuit of a 
technical education. 
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PLAYGROUND POSITIONS OPEN 


The West Chicago Park Commissioners announce two exami- 
nations for eligible lists from which existing vacancies and those 
occurring in the next two years will be filled. The first is for 
musical director, to be held October 12 at ten o'clock, for which 
applications must be filed before five P. M., October 11. 

The second is for male gymnasium instructor, to be held 
October 19 at ten A. M., applications to be filed by October 18. 
Further information may be procured from Fred A. Heuchling, 
Superintendent of Employment. 


PUBLICATIONS EVERY PLAY LEADER OUGHT TO HAVE 


EVENING RECREATION CENTERS 


THE PLAYGROUND 


. 10. Evening Recreation Centers. By Clarence 
Arthur Perry 


Social Centers. By Clarence Arthur Perry 


Playground and Social Center Work in 
Rochester, New York. By E. J. Ward 


The Modern Social Center Revival. By 
E. J. Ward 

Some Uses of the Public School House 
By Elmer Ellsworth Brown 


The Rural School as a Social Center. By 
Myron T. Scudder 

Evening Recreation Center Work by a 
University. By E. J. Ward 


Dancing in the Social Centers of New York 
City. By Edward W. Stitt 


A New Substitute for Saloons. By Fred 
P. Bemis 


Recreation Centers (Shows recreation cen- 
ter activities carried on in the different 
states) 


PRICE 25 CENTS EACH; $1.50 FOR THE SET 
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High-toned, manly sport saves the soul from 
flabbiness. 


Rev. SILAS E. PERSONS 
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